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ment Russia's share of the spoils included the districts of Trebizond, Erzerum, Bayazid, Vana, Bitlis, a slice of Kurdistan, and a strip of the Black Sea shore west of Trebizond. The question of annexations along Russia's western frontier was dealt with, in a more summary fashion, by an exchange of letters between the French and the Russian governments in February, 1917. Under the terms of this agreement, which was negotiated during the allied conference in Petrograd, Russia promised to support the French claims to Alsace, Lorraine, and the Saar, as well as the French plan for the establishment of an autonomous neutralized state on the left bank of the Rhine; in return the French government reaffirmed its adherence to the 1915 agreement about Constantinople and recognized Russia's freedom in determining her western frontier. The British were unaware of the Franco-Russian agreement, and when it came to their notice they protested vigorously.
Peace feelers through both official and unofficial channels met with no response from the imperial government. There were, of course, influential men in Petrograd (among them Witte) who believed that war against Germany was a fatal mistake and should be terminated at the earliest opportunity. These views received no encouragement in official circles; and at no time, not even during the brief months when the supposedly pro-German Stunner headed the foreign office, did imperial Russia falter in its loyalty to the Allied cause.
Constantinople, however, was the chief trump card of Russian diplomacy. To bolster the declining morale of the nation and to stem the tide of anti-British propaganda that swept the country after the failure of the Dardanelles expedition, the agreements concerning Constantinople and the Straits, theretofore a closely guarded secret, were disclosed, with the consent of the allies, in the Duma on December 2, 1916, N,S. The announcement, coming as it did in the midst of an acute domestic crisis and alarming news of the defeat of the Rumanian army, "fell perfectly flat," to quote Buchanan. Not even the ultra-nationalist and conservative press and parliamentary groups seemed to care any longer about the fulfillment of Russia's "historic mission" or to believe in its possibility. The "Byzantine mirage/' as Paleologue put it, had vanished in thin air.